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What Brought About the Transition from the 
Religious Elementary School in Colonial Days to the. 
Free, Public, and Non-Religious School 
in Horace Mann’s Day? 


By PROF. W. G. POLACK. 
(Published by request.) 


Every student of our American history realizes that there is a great 

i ce between the present educational status of our country and that 
of the Colonial and post-Revolutionary period. An evolution has taken 
place which is perhaps as great in this sphere as that which changed the 

Jolonies into sovereign States. Horace Mann, to whom American as well 
as European educators give honor as having been one of the modern 
world’s greatest educational statesmen, is commonly accepted as the 
founder of our present American school system. Horace Mann did his 
great work in the field of education during the years from 1837 to 1848. 
The middle of the nineteenth century then marks the dividing-line be- 
tween the old schools and the new. 

Generally speaking, before this time there had been no established 
stem of education which aimed at the instruction and training of all 
‘the children in America, rich as well as poor. What there was in the 
‘way of educational work was either in the hands of the churches or of 
ate societies, with more or less supervision and support on the part 
' municipal, colonial, or state authorities, with instruction in religion as 
important and essential factor in the curriculum. To-day we have 
it-flung system of public schools, with compulsory school laws, supported 
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by taxation, and without religious instruction. What brought about the 
change? 

In order to understand what the underlying causes were, it will be 
necessary to outline at least briefly the status of the American schools 
during the Colonial period and the decades after the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

The American Colonies differed in their origin. The various colonists. 
naturally transplanted to American soil many of the social, political, and 
religious institutions of their respective native lands. Thus the Colonial 
schools had a European background. The religious conception of educa- 
tion and ecclesiastical domination of the school was customary at the time. 
However, at a comparatively early date we may note traces of the free- 
school idea and municipal management of the schools. 

Francis Adams, in Free-school System of the United States, directs 
attention, however, to the fact that the idea of throwing the cost of public 
education upon the State is not of American origin. Free schools existed 
in Holland long before they were known in the American Colonies. He 
points out that in 1526—nearly a hundred years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in America—Martin Luther had propounded to the Elector 
of Saxony the proposition that “government, as the natural guardian of 
all the young, has the right to compel the people to support schools. That 
which is necessary to the well-being of a state should be supported by 
those who enjoy the privileges of the state. Now, nothing is more neces- 
sary than the training of those who are to come after us and bear rule.” 

We might add several other illuminating quotations from Luther. 
In his Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen of All Cities of Germany in 
Behalf of Christian Schools, after outlining the duties of parents regard- 
ing the education of their children, Luther said: “But how, if parents 
neglect it, who, then, shall attend to it? Shall we therefore let it alone 
and suffer the children to be neglected? How will the mayors and coun- 
cils excuse themselves and prove that such duty does not belong to them?” 
(Painter, Luther on Education, p. 179.) And again: “Therefore, dear sits, 
take to heart this work, which God so urgently requires at your hands, 
which pertains to your office, which is necessary for the young,” etc. (Ibid., 
p. 202.) 

And in another sermon he said: “I maintain that the civil authorities 
are under obligation to compel the people to send their children to school, 
especially such as are promising... . If the government can compel such 
citizens as are fit for military service to bear spear and rifle, . . . how much 
more has it a right to compel the people to send their children to school!” 
(Sermon on Duty of Sending Children to School. Painter, p. 138.) 

From this reasoning the Saxon free-school system had sprung. 

Wherever in the Colonies “the influence of Puritanism, the Dutch 
Reformed religion, Scotch Presbyterianism, and other forms of Calvinism 
were felt, the nucleus of public education appeared.” (Graves.) The 
Calvinists had adopted the Lutheran ideal that the Word of God is the 
only safe guide for man; and if human beings are to be directed by the 
.. Book, they must be able to read it. Consequently there must be schools 
for the education of the people. The Church naturally took the lead 
in this. 
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On the other hand, where the Established Church of England domi- 
nated, we find the aristocratic idea of education prevailing, and little or 
no attention was given to the training of the masses. 

We may divide the Colonial schools into three classes. The three 
types which Graves mentions will serve our purpose, namely, first, the 
Laissez-faire Method, current in Virginia and the South; secondly, the 
parochial organization of the New Netherlands and the Middle Colonies 
in general; thirdly, the ecclesiastico-governmental activity in Massachu- 
setts and the other New England Colonies. 
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The Laissez-Faire Method. 


In Virginia, England attempted to reproduce herself in the New 
World, and therefore we have there an order of society, a form of gov- 
ernment, an Established Church, and a distinction between classes, similar 
to those of the mother country. In the educational field we find the clas- 
sical, higher, and secondary training for the upper classes and the (Latin) 
grammar school and but little in the way of elementary education, except 
the private “dame” schools and the catechetical training of the clergy. 
For the children of the poor and the orphans no educational provisions 
were made, unless we except some attempts at perpetuating the old 
English industrial training through apprenticeship. No such institution 
as a public elementary school was at first known. 

The frequently quoted statement of Governor Berkeely gives a true 
description of conditions and the attitude of the leaders regarding edu- 


é 
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cation. In answer to the question as to what kind of education existed in 
the colony, the governor said: “The same course that is taken in England 
out of towns—every man according to his ability instructing his chil- 
dren. ... I thank God there are no free schools, and I hope we shall not 
have them these hundred years; for learning has brought disobedience 
and heresy into the world.” 

In the course of time the number of schools increased, but education 
was regarded as a special privilege. For the sons of the common people 
the only educational legislation was that provided between the years 1643 
and 1748 in various acts concerning the industrial training of the poor, 
apprentices, wards, and orphans, who were taught a trade by the masters 
to whom they were indentured or trained in the flax-house established by 
public funds at James City. By the middle of the eighteenth century no 
real interest had become evident in establishing common schools. 


The Parochial System. 


In New Netherlands, the country between the Delaware and Con- 
necticut rivers (1621—1674), we have the so-called parochial school in 
true Calvinistic style, a school in connection with every church. The 
control was distributed between Church and State, very similar to the 
system in Holland. Secular branches were taught, the “true principles 
of the Christian religion,” and the catechism and prayers of the Reformed 
Church. 

After the English occupation the parochial school of the Dutch in 
New York City was limited to the support of the Reformed Church, 
and as a result of its long refusal to adopt the English language, its pos- 
sible influence toward the realization of universal education was completely 
lost. In the villages generally the Dutch school retained the joint control 
and support of the local court and church, with a constantly increasing 
domination of the former. As a whole, however, the English occupation 
of New York set public education back about a hundred years. At any 
rate, by the eighteenth century Colonial New York had taken on about 
the same laissez-faire method that prevailed in Virginia and the South. 

In Pennsylvania we find a church-school similar to that of New 
Netherlands, except that there was not one church in this colony, but 
many, and the municipality was therefore seldom a coordinate factor. In 
this great and important colony, as a result of the tolerant attitude of the 
Quaker government, were gathered peoples and denominations of various 
kinds, Germans, Swédes, Dutch, English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and others; 
Quakers, Lutherans, Reformed, Mennonites, Presbyterians, etc. Each de- 
nomination had its own schools. Early in the eighteenth century all Prot- 
estant bodies were authorized by statute to conduct schools and to receive 
bequests and hold land for their support. The Quakers had earlier estab- 
lished the Pennsylvania Charities School, which, while itself a secondary 
school, soon established elementary schools as branches throughout the 
city of Philadelphia according to various arrangements. They had 
elementary schools also in conjunction with their meeting-houses. 

Among the Swedish Lutherans along the Delaware (first settlement 
in 1638) the importance of Christian education of the young was recog- 
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nized; but there was a deplorable lack in the consistent carrying out of 
the Lutheran ideal. In some few instances, as was the case, later, also 
among the Lutherans in Georgia and the Carolinas, a number of flourish- 
ing day-schools existed, but for only a comparatively short time. It was not 
until Henry Melchior Muehlenberg came that real concerted efforts were 
made in the interest of thorough Christian training. Muehlenberg him- 
self set the example of founding schools in connection with the churches 
in his charge, and his coworkers did the same. Afterwards teachers were 
called over from Germany. In many parishes, schools were erected before 
a regular church edifice was planned. (Kretzmann.) The constitution 
of the congregation at Philadelphia, adopted in 1762, made the following 
provision for the education of the youth: “They [the pastors] should have 
the superintendence over the regular schools and schoolteachers, as over 
the church library; arrange salutary rules for the schools and examina- 
tions; visit the schools diligently, as much as possible, and encourage the 
youth that they may be established in the Word of God and in our 
Catechism taken therefrom and in other sound doctrinal books, and be 
directed to the atonement as well as to the following of Christ, and be 
educated for the welfare of the community.” The poverty of the churches, 
the lack of well-trained teachers, low salaries, the scattered condition of 
the children, who often lived very far from school, bad roads, etc., helped 
to keep the schools from any measure of lasting efficiency. 

The Mennonites also had their parochial schools; among which were 
included the famous schools of Christopher Dock, who in 1750 produced 
the first elaborate educational treatise in America. 

The Moravians had a number of grammar schools principally at Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, and Lititz. 

The Presbyterians had their log college at Neshaminy, which became 
the cradie of Princeton and other schools. 

There were broader attempts in the voluntary “neighborhood schools” 
of Western Pennsylvania, among the Connecticut colonists in the 
Wyoming Valley, and in the “academy” set up at Philadelphia through 
Franklin (1750) to train public men and teachers and to fuse the various 
nations into a common citizenship. 

As a whole, the parochial schools exerted considerable influence in 
Pennsylvania during the Colonial Period. 


The New England School. 


What we have learned thus far about the Colonies outside of New 
England shows that there was not*in any of them a school system that 
aimed at the education of all the children within their boundaries. The 
schools were either for the aristocratic and wealthy or for those who 
were affiliated with the many religious denominations. In New England, 
especially in Massachusetts, we find a different state of affairs. As com- 
pared with the other types in New England, the governmental activity 
Was very prominent. It is for this reason that we may speak of the first 
teal system of public education having its beginning in this section of our 
Tand. The character of the Massachusetts school was the result of the 
New England type of colony in contrast to that of the other Colonies. 
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There we find a more democratic, concentrated, and homogeneous society. 
(Graves.) The religion of Calvin predominated. The common schools 
were supported in most towns from the first either by voluntary ot by 
compulsory subscriptions. Hartford, Conn., appears to have been the 
first town which established a free school, but Massachusetts was the first 
colony to make laws providing for a regular system of free schools in 
which every citizen had a working share. The first educational act of the 
colony was passed in 1642, which stressed industrial education, but in- 
cluded also literary elements and religion. The duty was enjoined upon 
the municipal authorities (selectmen) of seeing that the children within 
their respective jurisdictions be educated sufficiently to read and under- 
stand the principles of religion and the capital laws of the country and 
to put them to some useful work. 


Five years later came the famous act which required every town of 
fifty families to maintain, under penalty, an elementary school and every 
town of one hundred families, a Latin grammar school. The law began 
with the noteworthy sentence: “It being one chief project of that old 
Deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of Scriptures, as, in 
former times, keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in these later times, 
by persuading from the use of tongues, so that at last the true sense and 
meaning of the original might be clouded and corrupted with false glosses 
of deceivers; and to the end that learning may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors: it is therefore ordered by this Court,” etc. In this law the 
school system of Massachusetts had its birth. The schools were supported, 
in part, by tuition-fees, by the town rate, and the obligation seems to have 


still rested on the parents to see that the children did “tesort” to the 
school. (Graves.) 


Horace Mann said of this law of 1647: “It is impossible for us 
adequately to conceive the boldness of the measure, which aimed at uni- 
versal education through the establishment of free schools. As a fact it 
had no precedent in the world’s history, and as a theory it could have 
been refuted and silenced by a more formidable array of argument and 
experience than was ever marshaled against any other institution of human 
origin. But time has ratified its soundness. Two centuries of successful 
operation now proclaim it to be as wise as it was courageous and as benef- 
icent as it was disinterested.” 


Religion was, of course, a prominent feature of the instruction im- 
parted in the New England schools. Religion was a part of the compact 
with the Massachusetts Bay Company in which the ministers agreed “to 
teach and catechize the Company’s servants and their children, and also 
the savages and their children.” 


The same was true of the other New England colonies, and reading 
was largely taught by using the Psalter, the New Testament, or the entire 
Bible as reading text-book. Where special readers were used, these took 
cognizance of the need of religious instruction, as may be seen, for ex- 
. ample, from the following paragraph of the title-page of The English 
Instructor, or The Art of Spelling, by Henry Dixon: “The whole being 


intermixed with variety of exercises, in prose and verse, adapted to the 
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capacities of children, and designed as well to instruct them in the duties 
of religion as to render the initiatory part of education easy, profitable, 
and delightful.” (Dearborn Independent, October 15, 1927, p.9.) The 
religious features of the famous New England Primer are too well known 
to require exemplification here. (To be continued. ) 


The Greatest of All Religious Centennials: 
1530—1630—1730—1830-1930. 


By PROF. THEODORE GRAEBNER, St. Louis, Mo. 


I. The Significance of 1530. 


The annual observance of Reformation Day throughout the Lutheran 
world centers popular attention upon the year 1517 as an outstanding date 
in the history of our Church. And rightly so. The eve of All Saints’ Day 
in that year saw affixed to the Castle Church in Wittenberg the document 
which under Providence inaugurated the new Gospel Age. But the 
Augustinian monk who had written and attached the Ninety-five Theses 
on Indulgences was not aware of the significance of his act. God alone 
foresaw the momentous results that were to follow. Luther did not con- 
sciously on that day begin reformatory work. He was but a tool in the 
hand of Providence. 

It is the difference in the attitude of the chief actors towards their - 
work which makes the distinction between the centennial observances of 
1517 and 1530. At least so do we interpret the fact that the centennial 
celebrations of the presentation of the Augsburg Confession so greatly 
overshadow the celebrations which have marked the centennials of 1517. 

As the inauguration of the Reformation, the 31st of October, 1517, 
has indeed a significance which does not attach to any other date in modern 
history. But the implications of his act became clear to Martin Luther 
only during the four years which followed. And even in 1521, when 
Luther confessed his faith before Church and empire at the Diet of 
Worms, it was but a single heroic soul that stood for the right of con- 
science and for the supremacy of the Word of God. The greatest test 
for the newly revived Church of the Gospel came in 1530. The 25th of 
June in that year was the day of supreme crisis, not only for the Reformer 
and his life-work, but for the existence of the Church rebuilt on the 
foundation of Christ and the apostles. We do not overlook the significance 
of April 19, 1529, rightly called the Birthday of Protestantism, when at 
the Diet of Spires the spokesmen of the evangelical doctrine for the first 
time stood forth as a body united for the confession of the truth. Spires, 
however, was but the prelude to Augsburg. Conscience at Spires asserted 
its supremacy against the principle of papal authority and secular force. 
At Augsburg the Church of the Reformation was ready to proclaim its 
faith. There a group of heroic laymen stood ready to offer up their 
property, their dignities, and life itself in testimony to evangelical truth. 
Fully conscious of the tremendous risks which, humanly speaking, they 
were taking, the Lutheran delegates to the diet stood four-square on the 
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Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to their courage and constancy, under God, 
the world is indebted for all the blessings that have issued from the 
open Bible and from the doctrine of justification by faith without the 
deeds of the Law. And when we note the popular enthusiasm of the Augs- 
burg centennials we recognize in them a tribute to the heroism of the first 
signers of the Augsburg Confession and a token of gratitude for the 
preservation of Protestantism in the days of its greatest crisis. 

Since in another year the quadricentennial of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion will engage the attention of Lutherans everywhere, we do not consider 
it amiss to point out some of the features which characterize the earlier 
centennials of the “mindre Zahl 30.” 


II. The First Centennial (1630). 


The first centennial of Luther’s Ninety-five Theses was observed 
throughout Germany. A large number of booklets and sermons were 
written acquainting congregations with the causes that had led to the 
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Reformation and with the Providence which fashioned Luther’s career. 
However, there was much counter-agitation. The Jesuit Order worked 


hard in order to neutralize the effects of the centennial. Special prayers © 


were written for the Catholics on behalf of the conversion of the Lu- 
therans. As the year 1630 approached, the question which became acute 
was not so much, How shall we celebrate the centennial of the Augsburg 
Confession? but rather, Will there be any Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession left to celebrate? 

Since 1618 the terrible religious war which was to be known as the 
Thirty Years’ War was ravaging Germany. It was a supreme effort of 
the Catholic Church to destroy the work of the Reformation in Germany. 
March 6, 1629, was the black day in the history of Protestantism. On that 
day Emperor Ferdinand II signed the Edict of Restitution, by which the 
Catholic Church was to regain all the property now held by Lutherans and 
Reformed and by which Protestantism was to be crushed at one fell blow. 
During that summer, to give only one example, the Lutheran churches 
and schools in Augsburg were closed, and fourteen pastors and the Lu- 
’ theran teachers, even the Lutheran members of the city council, were 


banished. Freedom of conscience lay bleeding on the ground. The edict™ 
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was to be completely applied to all parts of Germany within one year. In 
other words, the Lutheran Church was to be without property, without 
preachers and teachers, a dismembered body, without hope of revival, four 
months before the first centennial of the Augsburg Confession would be 
celebrated. In Jesuit books and in the Catholic pulpits it became a common 
saying: The Augsburg Confession will not survive its first century. Mean- 
while the hordes of Wallenstein were wreaking ruin and desolation upon 
the Protestant countries of Germany in order to restore the land of the 
Reformation to the Pope. 


The reply to Romanism came from two directions. The literary or 
theological answer to all this premature Catholic boasting came from 
Elector John George I of Saxony, who instructed his court-preacher Dr. Hoe 
von Hoenegg to write a complete refutation of Romanist attacks on the 
Augsburg Confession. The book compounded by Hoe and his assistants 
is the famous Augapfel, best 
translated “Pupil of the Eye,” 
the name being derived from the 
term applied in the title of this 
work to the Augsburg Con- 
fession. The Jesuits replied with 
booklets which had the signifi- 
cant titles: Sharp, Round Eye 
Directed upon the Augapfel, etc.; 
Poultice Applied to the Aug- 
apfel, etc.; Catholic Oculist; 
Spectacles for the Evangelical 
Augapfel, etc. (all published 
1629). The Lutheran reply 
bore the title: The Right Lenses 
for Ancient Spectacles. The 
Romanists particularly _com- Plate Il. — Medal of 1630. 
plained of the name “anti- 
christ” applied to the Pope in 
Lutheran sermons and writings. The Lutherans, on the other hand, exer- 
cised much ingenuity in pointing out the correctness of the term as applied 
even then to the Bishop of Rome. 

Thus amidst war and controversy the first centennial of the Augsburg 
Confession was celebrated. Dr. Hoe published a Jubelfestbuechlein, of 
which once more the Jesuits sneeringly said: “It is the first, and it will 
be the last!” In the collection of the Concorpia Historicat Institute 
there are no fewer than eleven speciments of a medal struck by that faithful 
confessor the Elector John George I of Saxony. They all show the portrait 
(in profile) of his ancestor, John the Constant, and on the obverse that of 
John George. (We have this medal in various gold and silver impressions. 

f one size alone Juncker, in his Ehrengedaechtnis, page 441, mentions 
eight different dies. Our illustration is from Juncker, p. 440.) 
Dr. Polycarp Leyser wrote the memorial booklet for the University of 
ipzig; Rector Adam Andreae wrote a poem describing the presentation 
‘of the Augsburg Confession. Another poem, composed by Mag. George 
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Andrew Fabricius, of Frankfort, contains the following lines, which are of 
interest to Lutherans also in our own day: — 
Heilig bleibe diek Weft in fernfter Beit noch den, 
Sa verran cin Sahrhundert und fteht dann die Welt noch wie heute, 
Migen fie fevern die Feft, an hohem Segen noch reicher, 
Und dann fagen su un8: Die ihr deS erften Yahrhunderts 
Subel in diefer Stadt und Kirche feftltch begangen, 
Denen fo heilig fie war Hier cinftenS als Vehrern und Sehitlern, 
Seyd uns, Todte, gegritht, geqrithet, ihr feligen Geifter! 
Wir dann fenden herauf, vermibgen wir felbft nicht gu ftimmen 
Gin in den Yubelgejang, Blumen herauf aus den Grabern, 
Senden duftenden Lact, Maybliimden, Kinder des Thales, 
Senden Rofen eud), Wmaranthen und griinende Grafer, 
Um 31 befringen damit die new twiederfehrende Fever. 
Waihrend im hihern Chor wir in des Himmels Gefilden 
Singen den Yubelgefang, ftehend am Throne deS Lammes, 
Und, vereint den Befennern, deinen Namen, o AE{u, 
Sammt dem Vater und Geift mit weithin fchallender Stimme 
Preifen, da wieder eS tint im ganzen Wther, und, fchauend 
Deines Angefichts Milde, fevern die ewigen Siege! 


All of this was the literary introduction to the first centennial. But 
there was another, a political one of the highest moment. On the day 
before the great anniversary, June 24, Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, landed on German soil with the army which was destined to defeat 
Wallenstein’s host and preserve the cause of the Reformation for all of 
Northern Europe. 

The first centennial of the Augsburg Confession was observed wherever 
the Catholic armies were not in occupation. From the largest city church 
and the smallest country chapel the bells at sunrise on June 25, 1630, 
pealed forth the call for the celebration. Salutes of cannon were fired in 
all the provincial capitals. Green from the forest and flowers from the 


meadows adorned the churches. Orchestras, bands, and choruses con-. 


tributed their share. What the pastor of the Cathedral of Luebeck uttered 
in the preface to his volume of jubilee sermons was the sentiment of all 
Lutheran Germany: “We cannot consider the offense which our celebration 
will cause among Catholics. If we were to change our Lutheran worship 
to make it inoffensive to the papists, we should have to say farewell to 
Christianity.” In a letter written on the 30th of June under the immediate 
impression of the jubilee this sentence seems worthy of attention: “May 
our descendants, if any shall be left when this war has ended, celebrate 
this jubilee, a hundred years and two hundred years from now, as reverently 
and solemnly as we have celebrated it in Wittenberg!” The answer to 
this prayer was — 


III. The Second Centennial (1730). 


For another eighteen years after the first centennial, Germany remained 
the theater of a war which after the death of Gustavus Adolphus mounted 
to the most awful fantasmagoria of destruction and bloodshed in the 
history of modern Europe. At its conclusion, in 1648, Germany was so 
.. devastated, impoverished, and disorganized that more than two centuries 
were required to heal the wounds of the Thirty Years’ War. However, 
the Peace of Westphalia granted to all confessions freedom of worship 
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‘despite the protestations of the Pope. There was now an end of religious 
wars. Nevertheless, the second centennial of the Augustana was not 
celebrated under the happiest auspices. Pietism, indifferentism, and 
syncretism were at work, and the effect of these disintegrating forces was 
very noticeable in the attitude of many Lutherans towards the Confessions 
of the Church. The Vatican had not yet given up its hope of gradually 
wearing down the Charch of the Lutheran Reformation, although the 
hope of eradicating the Evangelical “pestilence” no longer inspired the 
antagonists. The counter-Reformation had entered upon its proselytizing 
stage, and when the jubilee of 1717 was celebrated, we hear many a com- 
plaint of apostasies to the Roman Church. It was the noble Valentin Ernst 
Loescher who sounded a note of encouragement at this time: — 
Die Mivche fteht, wenn Noth und Wbfall auf fie ftiirmen; 
Sie flirt fich Heller auf, wenn Spott und Hohn fich thitrmen. 


_ The centennial of 1717 again had the effect of a deepening apprecia- 
tion of the Lutheran heritage both among churchmen and among the 
Lutheran masses. The titles of a number of pamphlets published in 1717 
are significant: Denkmal der Reformation (Wittenberg, 1717); Gruend- 
liche Reformationshistorie (Wittenberg, 1717); Der christliche Lutheraner; 
Leben des Ablasskraemer Tetzels von M. Vogel (Leipzig, 1717), etc. 
A new edition of Luther’s works, published in 1720 at Wittenberg, was an 
important product of this renewal of interest in historic Lutheranism. 
Against the degenerating influence of unionism and syncretism, Dr. Loescher, 
of Dresden, and Dr.Cyprian, of Gotha, bore valiant and, in a great 
measure, effective testimony. The fundamental differences between Lu- 
theranism and Calvinism were again brought into prominence. It was 
Loescher and his colaborers who also published spirited replies to the Jesuit 
propaganda, Loescher himself contributing an acute analysis of the work 
of Professor Ferler, S. J., Licht und Schatten (the shadow being represented 
by the Augsburg Confession and the light by the Council of Trent!). 

Once more the Lutheran princes inaugurated everywhere public cel- 
ebrations of the jubilee. In 1730 the 25th of June fell on a Sunday; but 
in many localities two and even three days were given over to com- 
memorative exercises. The first day of the festival was given the character 
of a Jubel und Freudenopfer, the second was made an occasion of Lob- 
und Dankopfer, and the third struck the deeper note of a Buss- und 
Betopfer. 

The volume issued in preparation for the jubilee of 1730 by Arch- 
deacon Schuster, of Zwickau, is a portly little book, 4X6% inches, 508 
pages and index. The contents are sufficiently indicated by its comprehen- 
sive title-page: — 

Der Yubilirvende Lautheraner, 
Welcher darftellet: 
I. Die ungeinderte, rechte und wahre AUugspurgijdhe Confeffion; 


IL. Cine Hiftorijhe Betrachtung iiber die WugSpurgifche Confeffion, durch Frage 

und Wntiwort verfaft, alfo, da} Hiemit nicht nur die Cinfaltigen, fondern auch 
t Manche jonft vevjtindige Chriften cine deutliche Nachricht befommen von einer 
4 Sache, die fie vormahls nicht gewuft; 
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IIT. Uuserlefene Jubel-Predigten, welde vor hundert Jahren, A. 1630, am groken ° 
Evangelifden Jubel= und Glaubens-Feft von hodhberiihmten Lehrern find gehalten 
tworden; Und 
IV. Unterfchiedliche Religions: und Glaubens-Fragen mit beigefegter griindlider 
Erirterung; Nebft denen im ganken Chur-Fiirftenthum Sachjen 2c. wie auch im 
Fiirftenth. Gotha, Wltenburg zc. Berordneten Terten und Yubel-Gebeten, Worju 
endlich viele geiftreiche Bjalmen und Lieder fommen. 

Bur Exrbauung deS Chriftenthums in Dru gegeben von M. Gotthard Sduftern, 
UArdi-eDiac, gu Bwidau. 


Bwidau, 3u finden bey Chriftian Engelmann, Buchb. 


The frontispiece shows Martin Luther and Philip Melanchthon bearing 
a scroll between them, which is inscribed: — 


Offenbar, Yoh. XIV, 7. 
wiirdhtet GOTT und gebet Bhm die Ehre. 


Above their heads the text Matt. 16,18, and in the background a huge 
rock on which the Church is seen in glory, suggested by a building of some- 
what startling architecture, with the words below: Psalm 87,2. Above 
the church the Lamb with banner, radiating light, while on each side of the 
rock, devils and dragons hack and claw away at the stone, discharge 
fehnune: at the walls, etc. 

As indicated by its title, the book contains the text of the Augsburg 
Confession; the history of the Augsburg Confession in a hundred ques- 
tions and answers; a number of sermons that were delivered a hundred 
years previously (1630); and then a number of questions pertinent to the 
present day as to the distinctive doctrines of the Lutheran and Catholic 
churches and regarding the propriety of calling the Reformed Church 
Lutheran. The last hundred pages are outlines, prayers, and texts for the 
celebration of the second centennial in the Saxon domain. (Copy in pos- 
session of Rev.R. Jesse, of St. Louis.) 

Significant is also the Program of Jubilee published by the theological 
faculty of the Leipzig Academy, which placed alongside the spirit of 
Antichrist, as enemies of the Christian Gospel, “the spirit of indifferentism, 
atheism, naturalism, rationalism, and fanaticism,” the latter term including 
also the Pietism of the day. Yet it is a mistake to assume that the second. 
centennial expended itself in polemics against anticonfessional forces. 
There was much positive rejoicing in the progress which the Reformation. 
had made in the two intervening centuries. The following stanza from 
an ode of jubilee, probably the work of the well-known poet Gottsched, 
has a reference of interest to American Lutherans: — 

Dort, wo die Welt im Cife wohnet, 

Biliht auc das Cvangelium; 

Da, wo der Din’ und Schwed’ und Preuke thronet, 
Sn Cur- und Liefland, herrfeht fein Ruhm; 

Cin Theil der Reufen und Sarmaten, 

Cin Theil bon Stambuls tweiten Staaten, 

Halh Deutfehland, Schweik und Holland nimmt e8 an, 
Pannonien, die Britten, Sehotten, 

Virginten und Hottentotten 

Samt Coromandels a find ihm {gon gugethan. 
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In 1730 Christian August Salig’s Vollstaendige Historie der Augsp. 
Confession appeared. It listed among the versions then in existence a Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, English, Hungarian, Low-German, Dutch, Bohemian, 
Polish, Italian, French, Croatian, and a Greek translation. In his book 
Das Erste und Zweite Jubelfest (Chemnitz, 1830) C.H. Hering lists no 
fewer than fourteen titles of books treating the history of the Augsburg 
Confession, all printed in 1730. The Pritzlaff Library owns a volume 
(8 vo, 76 pp.): Lebensbeschreibungen der Vornehmsten Theologorum, 
sowohl Evangelischer als Paebstlicher Seite, Welche an. 1530 den Reichs- 
tag zu Augspurg besucht. Gotha, 1730. Not listed by Hering. 

Once more the Lutheran congregations rejoiced in colorful com- 
memorative exercises. Everywhere the day was ushered in with ringing of 


Photo by Halter and Jacob. 
Plate III. — Six Confessors of 1530. 


Medals 1, 4, 5 (upper row), and 8, 10, 11 (lower row) in our list. 


church-bells, firing of salutes, the singing of chorals led by choirs of 
trumpeters. “A Mighty Fortress” was the favorite hymn. Altars, pulpits, 
and fonts were decorated with garlands, and wealthy patrons had caused 
decorative friezes and medallions in plaster of Paris to be erected. At 
Wittenberg the students marched at five o’clock in the morning, organized 
according to nationalities, to the public square. Each bore Luther’s 
emblematic rose upon his sleeve. Luther’s chorals were sung “with such 
fervor that tears rose to the eyes of thousands.” Processions then formed 
and visited Luther’s home, the Castle Church, etc. Here as well as at 
Leipzig and elsewhere “altars of jubilee” were erected, red draperies clothed 
the galleries, and the walls were decorated with coats of arms and garlands. 
At Eisleben there was a procession of four hundred children in festal gar- 
ments who produced a cantata in front of the house in which Luther was 
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born. In 1630 Augsburg had had what the Jesuits then sneeringly called 
“eine stille Feier,’ Lutheranism being a prohibited religion. In 1730 
a solemn service of thanksgiving was held in gratitude for the restoration 
of religious freedom. 

It would carry us too far to discuss the paintings, etchings, and 
engravings which were published as souvenirs of the second jubilee. Of 
the medals struck on that occasion the Concordia Historical Institute 
Museum owns a number of specimens, included in the list at the end of 
this article. 


IV. The Third Centennial and the Seventh Semicentennial. 
(1830—1880.) 


As in the two previous centuries, the Reformation Jubilee of 1817 
struck the key-note for the Augustana Jubilee of 1830. And what a jan- 
gling note it was! Frederick William III of Prussia was a well-meaning 
ruler, and we shall say for him that he loved his Savior and revered, the 
memory of the great Reformation. But his earlier training had not 
predisposed him for a sound confessionalism, and when the Reformation 
Jubilee was to be inaugurated in 1817, he rose to the occasion by command- 
ing the Lutherans and Reformed to unite (Kabinettsorder of September 27, 
1817). The sentiment which kept the great denominations separated he 
termed “an unfortunate sectarianism”; both confessions, he said, were 
united in the essentials; the spirit of Protestantism could only so be 
realized; no compulsion was intended since this union must be based on 
conviction; he was to inaugurate the union through a joint common ser- 
vice of Lutherans and Reformed at Potsdam, October 31. Thus was 
begun the fatal union between the followers of Luther and those of 
Zwingli and Calvin, a union which in the judgment of Adolf Zahn was 
the “seed of the most calamitous series of events which to the present 
day [1893] have kept the Church in Germany in a state of wild confusion.” 

In 1821 the official agenda appeared with royal sanction, if not 
authorship. And while it marked an improvement over the rationalistic 
church-books in use, it was thoroughly unionistic, and the method of its 
introduction into the churches of Prussia was “ein wahres Jammerstueck 
byzantinischer Hofpolitik” (Adolf Zahn). The year of jubilee 1830 
actually was the year which saw the agenda become the law of the land, 
an agenda containing unionistic forms which did little honor to the 
Lutheran confessors of 1530, who even in the face of the greatest emergency 
declined to make common part with the Zwinglian delegates at Augsburg. 

The spirit of the anniversary of 1830 is evident in Hering’s book 


Das erste und zweite Jubelfest der Uebergabe der Augsburgischen Con- 


fession (Chemnitz, 1830). The author complains time and again of the 
lack of charity of which he holds guilty the celebrants of 1630 and 1730. 
The polemics of Leyser and Loescher against the Calvinists are extremely 
distasteful to him, whereas the attempts of certain provincial rulers to 
establish harmony between the two conflicting principles are suitably 
praised. ; 

* In America the Lutheranism of 1830 was not in a position to rejoice 
in the Augsburg Confession. Leading theologians were at work in eliminat- 
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ing that document as a confessional writing. And the general tendency 
was toward fellowship, if not actual organic union, with the Reformed 
denominations. 

It was otherwise fifty years later, when the seventh semicentennial of 
the Augustana was celebrated in connection with the third centennial of 
the Book of Concord. What had happened during the half century? 
The Saxon immigration had taken place, and the Bavarian colonies in the 
Saginaw Valley had been founded. The Missouri Synod had come into 
being. The Synodical Conference had been organized. Valiant champions 
of sound Lutheranism, like Krauth, Spaeth, Mann, had created a Lutheran 
consciousness also in the General Council and in synods influenced by it. 
However, even General Council writers of that day (“The Lutheran 
Jubilee,” in the Lutheran Quarterly, October, 1880), noted the great 
enthusiasm which this centennial elicited particularly in the churches of 
the Synodical Conference. The following data regarding this celebration 
will be of interest to our readers. : 

In Milwaukee the five congregations of the Missouri Synod united to 
celebrate the 350th anniversary of the Augsburg Confession and the 
300th of the Book of Concord. There was a special service for the children 
on Friday morning, June 25, with a sermon on Matt. 13, 15.16. After the 
service the children, to the number of 1,200, marched through the streets, 
led by music, singing Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, and Lobe den Herren, 
den maechtigen Koenig der Ehren. 

The Lutherans of Fort Wayne had a solemn service on Friday morning, 
the anniversary day of the Augsburg Confession, and afterwards marched 
through the streets, being joined by the professors and 210 students of 
Concordia College and by four of the country congregations belonging to 
the Missouri Synod. The procession required an hour to pass a given 
point. There were in it 418 children of Emmanuel Church alone and 
66 young men of its young people’s society. 

The Missouri Lutherans of Baltimore, as those of other large cities, 
had Posaunenchoere (cornet bands), and these trumpeted Ein’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott from their church towers early in the morning. There were 
festive services in the evening and on the next Sunday, and in the after- 
noon of that Sunday one for the children in three different churches. On 
Monday the five congregations united in a Lutheran Volksfest in Druid 
Hill Park. 

The grandest of all the jubilee celebrations was that at St. Louis. 
On Friday morning there was a solemn service in the splendidly decorated 
Dreieinigkeitskirche, in which Dr. Walther preached on Ps. 119, 106. This 
sermon has since been published. The service was largely attended from 
all parts of the city and from the country. In the evening there were 
services in all the Lutheran churches of the city, and all were handsomely 
decorated. On Saturday evening the students illuminated the buildings 
and grounds of the Seminary, entertaining the many visitors with a display 
of fireworks and, in conclusion, with an English and a German address, 
interspersed with festive song. On Sunday morning there were services in 
all the churches, and in the afternoon similar ones for the children, all well 
attended, and with this preparation they entered upon the great demonstra- 
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tion on Monday morning. The whole city seemed to be astir. There were 
marshals and adjutants and mounted police, bands of music and ban- 
ners, etc., as though there were to be a triumphal procession that interested 
all the people. Hight strong men carried the huge banner, measuring 
> by 7% feet and representing the Church as a ship in the storm, with 
the inscription: “God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved.” 
On the other side were the words: “Three Hundred and Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Augsburg Confession and Three-hundredth Anniversary 
of the Christian Book of Concord, June 25, 1880, at St.Louis, Mo. 
Matt. 24, 25: ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not 
pass away.” 

This was followed by the students of the Seminary; then came those 
of the Academy, succeeded by about 800 young men from the different 
Juenglingsvereine and 13 Lutheran congregations, each carrying its own 
banner, making 18 divisions in all. Then there followed 76 large furniture 
wagons, mostly drawn by four horses and largely loaded with children. 
Professor Walther rode in a carriage by himself, followed by his colleagues 
in ten equipages. Then there came 300 carriages, each carrying four young 
women dressed in white and all decorated with flowers. The procession 
passed five Lutheran churches, at which triumphal arches had been erected 
with suitable inscriptions. In all there were counted 1,500 men on foot 
and 576 vehicles, the procession requiring one hour and twenty-five minutes 
to pass a given point. On reaching the Fair Grounds, there was rejoicing 
and singing. Everything had been carried out in most splendid order. 
The hymn especially composed for this occasion by Professor Schaller and 
sung with immense effect is worth preserving even in its German dress: — 


(Mel.: Lobe den HErvren, den machtigen Konig.) 
Sauchze voll Freuden, o Chriftenheit, rithme die Werte, 
Die Gott den Batern erjeigt mit allmiachtiger Stirfe! 
Gr hat befrett Bton aus Yammer und Leid, 

Dak jeine Wunder man merfe. 


Lobe den HErven, der fetn Wort jo rein uns gegeben, 

Vaft uns fiir Menfdentand predigen Chrijtum, das Leben! 
Der Glaube ruht Jn dem verjohnenden Blut, 

Vor dem die Hille muh beben. 


Lobe den HErven, der Hie in den heifeften Tagen 
Seine Befenner vor Raifer und Reich nicht vergagen! 
Gebe er Mut, Daf auch wir Leben und Gut, 

Treu dem Vefenntniffe, wagen! 


Singet dem HErren, der Himmel und Erde regieret, 
Seine Gemeinde befdhivmet und gnidiglich firhret! 
Sein ijt das Neich, Sein die Kraft, ihm auch zugleid 
Herrlicfeit ewig gebiihret. 


The rest of the day was spent in German fashion. Many of the city 
officials, including the mayor, visited the Volksfest, and there were ad- 
dresses in both languages explaining the meaning of all this ado. 

Some of the texts preached on at the different jubilee services are 
as follows: 2 Tim. 1, 14 (Milwaukee) ; Ps. 119, 46—50 (Greenville, N. J.); 
Ps. 80, 8—20 (New hiccbits Ont.); 1 Tim. 6,12 (Chicago). 
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V. Medals for Three Centennials. 


The Concordia Historical Institute owns a fine collection of medals 
struck in commemoration of important dates in the history of the Lutheran 
Church. In this collection there are sixty medals commemorating the years 
1630, 1730, and 1830, or the first, second, and third centennials of the 
presentation of the Augsburg Confession. Eleven of these medals are 
duplicates, reducing the varieties represented to 49. Some of these, how- 
ever, differ only in the weight of the metal and in the addition of gilding, 
giving us a total of 44 dies from which these were struck. They vary 
greatly in size, design, and artistic quality. Some are masterpieces of the 
medal-cutters’ art; others are notable only on account of their extreme 
rarity. 

We append a list of these medals with descriptions. The decimal 
figures indicate sixteenths of an inch (e.g., 2.1 = two and one-sixteenth 
inches in diameter), in most cases (wherever ascertainable) supplemented 
in parentheses with the numismatical size. Of the plates, Nos. 1 and 2 are 
teproductions from Juncker’s Das Guldene und Silberne Ehrengedaechtnis 
D. Martini Lutheri, 1706; Frankfort and Leipzig. Nos.3 and 4 are from 
photographs prepared by Student Howard Halter of Concordia Seminary. 


1. Silver. Very fine condition, mint luster. .13 (size 14). (One of 
six coins struck probably 1630 in honor of the six first signers of the Augs- 
burg Confession. All six coins are of the same weight, size, and execution, 
showing the portrait of the rulers and coat of arms of the city of Nuremberg; 
the reverse, a sentiment from the lips of the confessors of 1530.) Obverse: 
Johann Friedrich, Churfuerst zu Sachsen. Reverse: Ich will Christum auch 
mitbekennen. ; 

2. Same as No. 1. 

3. Same as No. 1. But the metal is pewter. 

4. In the same series as No. 1. Obverse: Wolfgang, Fuerst zu Anhalt. 
Reverse: unsre Sache ist Gottes; dem trauen wit. 

5. Same series as No. 1. Obverse: Ernst, Herzog von Braunschweig. 
Reverse: bey Gottes Wort ich bleibe. 

6. Same as No. 5. 

7. Same as No.5, but gilt. 

8. Same series as No. 1. Obverse: Georg, Markgraf zu Brandenburg. 
Reverse: eh Kopf ab als von der lehr abstehn. 

Same as No. 8. 

10. Same series as No. 1. Obverse: Philippus, Landgraf zu Hesse: 
Ich will leib und gut, land und leut bey Gottes Wort lassen. 

11. Same series as No. 1. Obverse: Die Stadt Nueremberg. Reverse: 
Weder Luther noch Philipp, allein Gottes Wort. 

NOTE. — This entire series of six medals is shown in Plate III. 


12. Silver, 1.12. Obverse: Bust portrait of Elector John the Con- 
stant, with ermine cap and sword. Nomen Domini Turtis Fortissima. 1530. 
25.Junti. Joannes. (‘‘The name of the Lord is my strong fortress.’’) 
Reverse: Bust portrait of John George of Saxony with coat of arms. Con- 
fess. Luther. Aug. Exhibitae Seculum. (‘‘Century of the presentation of the 
Lutheran Confession at Augsburg.”’) The favorite medal of 1630. It ap- 
peats in various forms, as Nos. 13 to 22 below. (See Plate I.) 

13. Same as No, 12. 

14. Same as No. 12, but very heavy. 
15. Silver, 1.4. Same design as No. 12. Badly worn. 
16. Same as No. 15. 
17. Silver. Same as No. 15. In fine condition. 
. 18. Silver, 1.0. Same design as No. 12. 
19. Same as No. 18, 
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20. Silver, 1.8. Same design as No. 18. 

21. Gold, 1.4. Same design and inscription as No. 12, 

22. Gold, .15. Same design as No. 12. Slightly damaged. 

23. Iron (?), 1.11 (size 28). Obverse: Zur dritten Jubelf. der 
Augsb. Confes. am 25. Juni, 1830. O Land, Land, Land, hoere des Hercn 
Wort! In the center full figure of Luther and Melanchthon, with Bible be- 
tween them. Reverse shows Charles V with papal legate, eight confessors, 
Dr. Beyer presenting the Confession on bended knee. [Dr. Beyer, Chute. 
Kanzl., uebergiebt d. K. Karl V die Evang. Konfes. A. D. Reichst. z. Augsb.] 
Below: am 25. Juni 1530. 

24. Same as No. 23, but silver, very rare and the execution excessively 
fine, features being recognizable although each face can be covered with a pin- 
head. (See also Nos. 47 and 53 below.) 

25. A very fine and artistic medal, in proof condition. Bronze, 1.11. 
Obverse: Bust (facing) Wolfgang, Fuerst zu Anhalt, geb. 1492, gest. 1566. 
Reverse: In a magnificent wreath the following inscription: Dem Verdienst 
des Ahnherrn um die evangelische Lehre am 25. Juni 1530. Alexius, Herzog 
zu Anhalt, 1830. C. Loos. Dic. C. Pfeuffer, fec. (See Plate IV.) 

26. Silver, 1.1 (size 18). Windesheim celebration in 1730. Obverse: 
Arms with W in center, 1730. Windshemium Jubilans. Reverse: Aug. 
Conf. Cui D. XV Jul. A 1530 Accessit publ. iterum renov. Memoriam 
S. R. I. Civ. Windshemensis. A. 1730 (Latin numerals). Excessively rare. 

27. Same as 26, but size 16. 

28. Silver, .12 (size 13), 1730. Anniversary celebrated by Mem- 
mingen, in Bavaria. A very rare medal. Obverse: Memmingen arms. Des 
H.R. R. Fr. Stadt Memmingen. Reverse: Zum Gedaechtnis des andern Jubel- 
jahrs der Aug. Conf., 25. Juni 1730. (Two horseshoes.) 

29. Ducat in fine gold. Proof specimen, .14 (size 14.5). Struck by 
the city of Augsburg in 1730. Obverse: Augsburg (view of city). Conf. 
Augsb. 1730. Reverse: Laeta et prima urbis Augustae de Confessione sua 
Jubila. 

30. Ducat in fine gold. Proof condition and excessively rare. .13 
(size 15). Obverse: Seven-armed candlestick over two books. Biblia Sacra, 
Augus. Confess. Anno 1530, d.25. Juni. Reverse: Nun leught dis Licht 
200 Jahr. Dasselb uns Gott noch fort bewahr. Wunsch. 1730. D.25.Junit. 

31. Silver, 1.7 (size 24). Obverse: Stag with monument inscribed S. 
Gott segne u. erhalte unsere Bergwerke! Reverse: Wohl denen, die seine 
Zeugnisse halten, die ihn von ganzem Herzen such. Ps. CXIX v.2. den 
25. Junii Il */; G. Capitals give date 1730. 

32. Same medal, but .13 (size 14). Reverse: Herzu, preiset Gott, die 
da des Hettn Werck achten. Jud. 13. v.24. D. 31. Octo. II (*/z) G. 

33. Silver and gilt, 1.10 (size 26). Obverse: Elector to left. Luther, 
burning candle in right hand, to right. Between them a table bearing an open 
book inscribed Biblia Sacra. Verbum Domini 7\" Manet in Aeter. Reverse: 
G. Z. E. Lutherus hatt uns Licht gebracht. Gottes Wort aus der fuenstern 
nacht. Darfuer danck Gott die Christlich Schahr, Weil ers erhalten hundert 
Jahr. Gott immerdar sein Kirch bewahr. Martinus Lutherus theologiae D. 
C. M. (See Plate IV.) 

34. Celebration of 1880. Philadelphia, U.S. Silver, very fine, 1.5 
(size 22). Obverse: American Zion, open book. Concordien-Buch, 1580. 
Augsburg Confes. 1530. June 25, 1880. VII. Jubilee of the Augsburg 
Confession. VI. of the book of Concord. Reverse: Matt. 16,18. Church 
built on rock. Christum A V. S., by F. 1. Kohler. Gottes Wort und Luthers 
Lehr vergehet nun und nimmermeht. 

35. Amsterdam, 1730. A splendid specimen of the medallic art. 2.6 
(size 39). Obverse: Luther bust to the right, surrounded in three-quarter 
circle by coats of arms of the seven subscribers of the Augsburg Confession. 
Below: Confessores Ac Defensores Carol V Caesari, in comitiis Augustanis, 
D. XXV, Jun. MDXXX. Veritat. Profitent. Reverse: Dragon, spitting, 
“attacked by armed angel, two females, one nude, representing Truth, with 
sun above head, the other sitting with open Bible and cross. Many emblems 
beneath their feet. M.Holtschey. Below: Nummus mnemonicus secundi 
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Photo by Halter and Jacob. 
q . Plate IV. — Four Masterpieces of the Medal-Cutter’s Art. 
. (Nos. 35, 57, obverse and reverse, 33, and 25 in our list.) 


jubilaei post editam Aug. vind. fidei Conf. Amstelod. 1730, d. 25. Junt, exc. 
(See Plate IV.) 

36. Silver, issued by the city of Augsburg. 1.10 (size 27). Very fine 
modeling. Obverse: The confessors before Emperor Charles V. Below: 
1730. Jubilaeo II. Memoriam confessionis suae pie recolit August. Vind. 
D. 25. Jun. Reverse: View of city of Augsburg, topped by Mi" in clouds, 
Nunc Augusta pias laudes et Jubila Mittit. 

37. Jubilee of 1730. Silver, 1.4 (size 20). Very fine modeling. 
Obverse: Profile busts of Luther and Melanchthon, with inscription: 
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D. Martin Luther. Philipp Melanchthon. Reverse: Pillar of fire over altar. 
Folgt diesem Licht, so irrt ihr nicht. A.C. Zwei. Ged. 1730. 

38. Same as No. 37. 

39. Silver. Same as No. 23, but .13 (size 14). A small, but very 
fine medal. 

40. Same as No. 39. 

41. Silver. Memorial of Ulm, 1730 (size 12). Obverse: Coat of 
arms of Ulm, 1730. Gebt unserm Gott die Ehre. Reverse: God’s eye over 
book, inscribed: Aug. Conf. 1530 (in wreath). 

42. Silver, same as No. 41. 

43. Silver, .15 (size 16). Jubilee of Brunswick and Lueneburg. 
Obverse: Rampant horse. August Wihl. D. G. Dux Br. et. Lun. Reverse: 
Memoria Augustanae Confessionis post C. C. annos pie ac feliciter D. XXV. 
Jun. 1730, Renovata. I. H.T. . Very rare. 

44, Origin unknown. Silver, .13 ° (size 14). Obverse: Martin 
Luther (whole figure) standing with folded hands. Reverse: Dritte saecular 
Feier dér Augsburg. Confession D. 25. Jun. 1830. (Medal has very fine 
mint luster.) 

45. Same as No. 44. 

46. Same as No. 44, but silver gilt- with loop, used as fob. 

47. Silver, 1.4 (size 20). Obverse same as No. 23. Reverse: Christ 
in clouds: Wer mich bekennet, den will ich auch bekennen. Aug. Conf. 
Exhib. Mem. Sec. 1730. 

48. Same as No. 47, but with fine mint luster. 

49. Silver, 2.2 (size 35). Obverse: Luther’s bust, front view holding 
book, which is inscribed: Verbum Domini Manet in aeternum, 1630. Around 
it the inscription: Scheme Dich nicht des Zeugnisses meines Herrn, scheme 
dich auch meiner nich, Paul. 2 Tim. 1,25. Juny, 1530. Reverse: Jetzt 
iubiliert die Christenheit, und danckt Gott fur die Gnadenzeit. Da D. Luthers 
Hand und Mund sein Wort der Kirchen machte Kundt. Den 25 Juny 
Ao 1630. Excessively rare. 

50. Silver, .14 (size 15). Jubilee of the city of Biberach. Obverse: 
De Confessa Fide Jubilat etc. Biberacum, 1730. Reverse: A storm-enveloped 
church on a high rock. Wer vest gegruendet, fuercht keinen Wind. 

51. Silver. Memorial of Hamburg, 1730. 1.12 (size 29). Obverse: 
Imperial double eagle, surrounded by inscription: Carolus VI D.G. Rom. | 
Imp. semp. August. Imperial arms. Reverse: Arms of Hamburg by J. H. L. 
Monet. Nov. Civitat. Hamburg. anno Jubil. I. 1730. 

52. Jubilee of Luebeck, 1730. Silver, 1.10 (size 26%). Beautifully 
modeled and in fine condition. Obverse: Woman bearing cross in right hand, 
in other open Bible, marked VDMIA. Inscription: Confess. Evang. in 
Comit Aug. Exhibita. Reverse: Arms of Luebeck. Imperti Civit. Lube- 
censis. 1730. 

53. Bronze. Jubilee of 1830. Obverse same as No. 23. Reverse: 
Unterzeichnet v. d. Fuersten und Staedten und im Sinne der Staedte. Zur 
3. Jubelfeier am 25. Juni 1830. A magnificent coat of arms in the center, 
surrounded by 21 small coats of arms of the confessing princes and cities. — 
A masterpiece of the medal-makers’ art. 

54. Augsburg Jubilee of 1730. Silver, .14. Same as ducat No. 13. 
Proof specimen. 

55. Silver, 1.11 (size 28). Jubilee of 1730. Obverse: Busts of 
Luther and Melanchthon by P. P. W. Reverse: The signers of the Augsburg 
Confession, kneeling, their caps on floor, before altar, burning above the 
clouds the M1’, Their coats of arms accompany them. Designed by Dockler, 
Aug. Conf. Memoria secundum repetita. A. MDCCXXX. 

56. Same design as No. 55, but struck from a different die. Luther's 
right shoulder much fuller and bosom of shirt wider on top, also line in 
middle of shirt, folds of gown arranged differently. On reverse: The letters 
P. P. W. are arranged on different spacing. : 
= 57. Silver, 1.11 (size 28). Obverse: Same as 55. Reverse almost 
entirely filled out with the diet in session, Chancellors Brueck and Beyer 
facing the emperor. Inscription: Ein gut Bekenntnis vor vielen Zeugen. 
1 Tim. 6,12. Aug. Conf. Memoria Renov. MDCCXXX. (See Plate IV.) 
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58. Same as No. 57. 

59. Jubilee of 1630. Silver, 2.3 (size 36). An extra heavy medal 
and said to be excessively rare. Obverse shows the Elector John of Saxony, 
bust facing. Inscriptions: Den-25.IUNI. ANNO. 1530. VERBUM-DOMINI 
MANET -IN-AETERNUM. Reverse: JOHANNS - CHURFURST -. ZU 
SACHSEN - THUT - BEKENNEN .- FREY). AUS . HELDENMUTH 
DAS - DIE - LEHR - SO - ER. UEBERGEBEN : SEY - DIE - RICHT- 
SCHNUR: ZUM -EWIGEN-.LEBEN. DEN. 25. JUNY - 1630. Below: 
The small letters S. D. stand for the Dresden model-cutter Sebastian Dadler. 

60. Same as 59, but not nearly as heavy. (See Plate II.) 


Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America. 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


II. Lutherans in New Netherland. 
3. When New Netherland Became New York. 


The Lutherans of New Amsterdam had lost their first pastor, but 
they had not lost heart. The West India Company made repeated efforts 
to conciliate them by urging the Dutch domines on Manhattan to make 
concessions. Megapolensis and Drisius had insisted on using a form of 
baptism requiring the parents to be present at the baptism of their children 
and requesting parents and sponsors to acknowledge the doctrine taught 
“here in the church” as the correct one. It was disagreeable enough even 
to some of the “broad-minded” Lutherans to bring their children to | 
baptism to the Reformed Dutch domines, but they objected most strenuously 
to acknowledging the Reformed doctrine as the correct one. The Honor- 
able Directors, with an eye to their financial interests, urged the Dutch 
domines to omit the word allhier as a concession to the Lutherans, especially 
since it was not contained in the older form of baptism in use in most 
of the Reformed churches in Holland. Megapolensis and Drisius objected 
in a letter of August 23, 1658, saying: “Suppose this word were omitted, 
we nevertheless by ‘the church’ mean not the Papal, the Mennonite, etc., 
church, but the true Protestant Reformed Church.” (And Lutherans knew 
that, too.) “But as the form now used has been so long employed, the 
alteration or omission of it in behalf of the Lutherans might perhaps give 
offense to our own people.” In this opinion they were supported by the 
Classis of Amsterdam. 

The Directors of the West India Company, however, in a letter 
which arrived in New Amsterdam on April 5, 1660, intimated that obstinacy 
in this matter might induce the authorities in Holland “to grant permission 
for a separate service over there.” They therefore implored Stuyvesant to 
continue “with serious and solemn admonitions and exhortations” to the 
preachers “to practise the old baptismal formulary,” arguing that “on 
account of the multitude of the Lutherans who are there it would be 
expedient to alter the customary questions addressed to the parents and 
witnesses.” Finally the Directors succeeded in persuading the domines on 
Manhattan to yield in the hope that certain “stupid and hard-headed per- 
sons would in time be gained and the church be-made to prosper.” 
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But soon afterwards one of the Dutch domines complained: “There 
are some Luthersgesinde here [in New Amsterdam] who do not seem to 
like any other form of baptism than that according to Luther and his 
religion. They have not the least comprehension of the difference and are 
satisfied as long as there is hope of obtaining a Lutheran preacher.” 
(Letter of September 22, 1660.) 

It certainly was to the credit of those Lutherans that they were not 
satisfied with anything less than the same religious toleration which their 

brethren enjoyed in Hol- 
land. Only a few weeks 
after the banishment of 
Gutwasser, on July 20, 
1659, they had again 
dispatched a letter, signed 
by Hans Dreper and five 
others, to the Lutheran 
Consistory at Amsterdam 
asking for a preacher. 

At the same time 
the Classis of Amsterdam 
continued to plead with 
the Directors to prohibit 
the conventicles of the 
Lutherans in New Am- 
sterdam; and Stuveysant, 
chagrined at having been 
forced to yield, without, 
however, having concili- 
ated the Lutherans, again 

saa +87 eT A issued placards against 

Bien ie ia aya all services except those 

TaGjrots or ae Mya! — of the Reformed religion 

3 GVM ding A te pain of a fine of fifty 

guilders for the first of- 

fense, one hundred for the 

Roi * : second, and two hundred 

or more for the third. 

The Charter of ae ob ellge Church When, however, the 

; ’ English Quaker John 

Bowne, even after an imprisonment of three months, refused to pay the 

fine and was sent to Holland to be dealt with by the authorities there, the 

Directors found it necessary sharply to rebuke Stuyvesant for his persecu- 

tion of peaceable colonists and ordered him forthwith to desist from his 
tyrannical measures. 

In the mean time another Lutheran preacher, a candidate of theology, 
by the name of Abelius Zetskoorn, had landed in New Amsterdam, on 
October 12, 1662. He began to minister to the Lutherans there until 
Stuyvesant directed him to transport himself to the Lutherans on the South 
(Delaware) River, where, in the spring of 1663, he was ordained by the 
Rev. Lars Lock and preached to the Lutheran Swedes on Tinicum Island. 
(Letter of Andrew Rudman of October 4, 1703.) j 
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It seems that Stuyvesant’s harshness finally caused the Lutherans to 
weaken to a certain degree, as we learn from a letter of one Hendrick 
Bosch to the Lutheran Consistory at Amsterdam, dated August 19, 1663, 
in which he calls himself “one of the least of the brethren, having come 
here about two years before and found a large congregation of Lutherans 
who dare not meet, much less sign a petition for a minister.” Therefore 
he takes it upon himself to do so. 

But the directing days of Director-General Peter Stuyvesant were draw- 
ing to a close. In September, 1664, a squadron of English men-of-war, 
under Colonel Richard Nicolls, appeared off Fort Amsterdam and, in 
spite of Stuyvesant’s impotent rage, New Amsterdam and all New Nether- 
land was compelled to submit to English rule and was to be known hence- 
forth as New York, in honor of James, Duke of York and Albany, the 
brother of the English king, Charles II. 

In the eighth of the articles of surrender the Dutch inhabitants were 
granted yryheydt van conscientie in Godsdienst ende kerckelijcke Discipline. 
The Lutherans, however, fearing that they might not be included in this 
concession, since the great majority of them were Germans and Scandina- 
vians, petitioned Nicolls for a special “charter.” This was granted them on 
December 6, 1664, and reads as follows: — 

“Whereas severall Persons under my government who professe the Lu- 
theran Religion, have taken the Oath of obedience to his Ma.ti¢ his 
Royall Highnesse, and such Governor or other officers, as shall by their 
Authority be sett over them, and they having requested me for Liberty, 
to send for one Minister, or more of their Religion and that they may 
eae and publiquly Exercise Divine worship according to their Consciences; 
I do hereby give my Consent thereunto, provided 
they shall not abuse this liberty to the distur- 
bance of others and submitting to, and obeying 
such Laws and Ordinances, as shall be Imposed 
upon them, by the Authority aforesaid. Given 
under my hand and Seale at James Fort in new 
Yorke on the Island of Manhatans this 6th day 
of December Anno 1664. “Richard Nicolls.” 


(Original in the archives of St. Matthew’s Church 
in New York.) 


The Icelandic Lutherans in America. 
By Pror. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D. 


B. The Beginnings of Icelandic Lutheranism in America.) 


For over eight hundred years after the first viking Christians had 
landed on the mainland of North America, and for over seven hundred 
years after their attempts at permanent settlement had been abandoned in 
what is now Massachusetts, there was no further communication between 


1) For bibliography, see first article of this series and American-Scan- 
dinavian Review, March-April, 1915. 
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Iceland and America of which we have record. In fact, the great republic 
of the United States and the powerful Dominion of Canada had long been 
in existence before the great upheaval occurred which swept the great wave 
of European emigration to the shores of North America. But soon after 
the inception of this movement, when people from the German countries 
of Europe were leaving the land of their birth in increasing numbers, the 
Scandinavian countries were also affected, and the eyes of thousands were 
directed toward the West, to follow the example of Leif Ericson and his 
intrepid mariners. 

The first emigration from Iceland during this great movement of 
which there is any record is in the nature of a sporadic undertaking, due 
to the extremely active Mormon propaganda which followed shortly after 
the establishment of this sect. Shortly after 1850 some missionaries of the 
Church of Latter-day Saints went to Denmark in order to gain adherents 
for their cause. A few Icelanders who were then in Copenhagen were 
also led astray by the false prophets, and they prevailed upon a few relatives 
and friends to join them in forming a small colony at Spanish Fork, near 
Utah Lake, in the territory of the Mormons. This was in 1855. These 
people were lost to Lutheranism at that time, but it may be said, inciden- 
tally, that the Danish Lutherans are carrying on a very successful mission, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, in an effort to reclaim people of 
Scandinavian descent who are in the Mormon Church. 

But the year 1870 marks the beginning of emigration, properly speak- 
ing, from Iceland to North America. On June 27 of that year the four 
pioneers of Icelandic Lutheranism arrived in Milwaukee, Wis.: Jon Gis- 
lason, Arni Gudmundsson, Gudmundur Gudmansson, and Jon Einarsson. 
These men formed the nucleus of a small colony which was established on 
Washington Island, Wis., at the northwestern extremity of Lake Michigan. 
The community still exists and has retained many of the ancient customs. 
A letter written by one of the first settlers contains the following passages: 2) 

“One is unaccustomed to live on pancakes, syrup, pork, and beans, as 
well as wheat bread and from twelve to fourteen cups of coffee each day, be- 
cause here in America it is customary to fill the cup each time it becomes 
empty, during the course of a meal, and those who have a tendency to be 
thirsty can drink a goodly number of cups. Some have five meals a day, 
particularly Germans and Norwegians. This locality i is very suitable-to™ those 


who are entirely dependent on their own earnings; there is plenty to be 
had by cultivation of the soil and fish from the lake.’”’ 


Milwaukee, for a number of years, remained the objective and the 
distributing-center of Icelanders who came to America. Among the men 
who were influenced by the accounts sent back home by earlier emigrants 
was a merchant of Eyrarbakka, on the southern ‘coast of Iceland, by the 
name of Gudmundur Thorgrimson. He first of all persuaded two 
nephews of his, Haraldur and Pall Thorlaksson, to try their fortunes in 
the new country. As a result thirteen young and energetic men left Ice- 
land, arriving at Castle Garden, New York, on July 22, 1872. A letter 


2) Passages from letters here quoted are taken ‘from an article by 
Thorstina Jackson, in Studies and Records, publications of the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, Vol. III, quoted from a book by T,. J. 
Jackson, Fra Austri til Vesturs (Winnipeg, 1921). 
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written by one of their number, one Jon Halldorsson, from Milwaukee, on 
September 8, 1872, contains the following passage: — 

“I am never lonesome, have plenty to do in my spare time. Ten hours’ 
work a day does not seem much to one who is accustomed to work sixteen. 
This is the country for unmarried men who have no special ties or young 
married ones with one child. ... Six of us Icelanders have started a co- 
operative household, now a week old. The rent for three rooms is five 
dollars a month. We each contributed ‘seven dollars and bought a stove, 
beds, chairs, table, and dishes. It is surprising how much we could buy for 
that amount of money. We bought our things and moved in after five 
o'clock last Saturday.” 

Of special interest in this con- 
nection is the fact that one of these 
young men, Pall Thorlaksson, who 
had been graduated from the college 
in Reykjavik, becarne a regular stu- 
dent at Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo., being graduated in 1875. 
He was ordained as minister in the 
Norwegian Synod, but two years 
later became a leader among his own 
countrymen, first in the settlement 
of New Iceland, on Lake Winnigep, 
and, in 1879, in Pembina County, 
N. Dak., where he founded a large 
and flourishing colony of Icelanders. 
His career was cut short by what 
many of his fellow-men called a 
most untimely death, in 1882. In 
a letter written by Thorlaksson dur- 
ing the period of his study at Con- 
cordia Seminary, on January 27, 
1873, the following passage occuts: 


“No one lives here in idleness. z 5 . 
If some think this country condones An Icelandic Woman in: Her National 
laziness, they had better not come Costume. 
here.... In all probability it is best 
for Icelanders not to begin a business of their own at once, but first to learn 
from those who have gained some experience.... It does not seem unlikely 
that, if we Icelanders form a settlement here, we may in time gain goods and 
renown. ... I hope that the Icelanders who come here will be able to 
preserve their language through contacts with the motherland and through 
newspapers and church organizations such as are to be found among the 
Norwegians. Thus Icelandic authors may find a broader field for their 
endeavors.’” 


Tt may be said, in passing, that Thorlaksson’s place in Pembina County, 
N. Dak., was taken by Pastor H.B.Thorgrimson, who had been one of 
his fellow-immigrants in 1872. This man also received at least a part of his 
theological training at Concordia Seminary, though he was more closely 
associated with the Norwegian Lutherans through his study at Luther 
College, in Decorah, Iowa, and Luther Seminary, then located at 
Madison, Wis. 


Meanwhile some Icelandic settlers who had come to Wisconsin began 
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to drift across the international boundary into Canada. There is a record 
of a settlement at Muskoka, Ontario, in 1873, and of another in Nova 
Scotia, in 1874. But Eastern Canada apparently could not hold the Ice- 
landers; Manitoba and other western provinces held a greater attraction 
for them. In 1875 a party was sent out from Muskoka to choose a suitable 
place for a colony. A strip of land on the western shore of Lake Winnipeg 
was selected, which received the name New Iceland. The leaders in this 
movement were Sigtriggur Jonasson, and Einar Jonasson. Although these 
men, with their companions, stopped at Winnipeg, then little more than 
a frontier post, they decided not to locate there, but chose the other loca- 
tion instead, sixty miles from Winnipeg. Before the beginning of winter 
some 250 men, women, and children, who had come down the Red River 
from Winnipeg on six flat-bottomed boats and had been towed to their 
destination by a boat of the Hudson Bay Company, put up rude shelters 
and cabins and proudly called their village Gimli (Paradise). 

Although the settlers were reenforced, in 1876, by the arrival of an 
additional twelve hundred immigrants from Iceland, they had to endure 
many hardships. In the first winter, scarcity of food, combined with the 
ravages of disease, reduced the number of people in the original settlement 
by almost one-third, and in the fall of 1876 a smallpox epidemic took 
a further toll of more than one hundred settlers. However, through 
generous help provided by the Canadian government, especially by way 
of lending money for foodstuffs, the settlement survived the first storms 
and became a center of Icelandic influence, as we shall see later. 

From the mother colony on Lake Winnipeg other settlements were 
founded in the western provinces of Canada. One of the most prosperous 
of these is the so-called Argyle Settlement of Southwestern Manitoba. 
Subsequently other settlers pushed out across the prairies, on both sides 
of the international line, into Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, 
and the State of Washington. Many of these, however, belong to a later 
period and will be mentioned in the proper connection. 

The Icelandic settlements in Minnesota are to be found chiefly along 
the Yellow Medicine River, in Lyon, Lincoln, and Yellow Medicine 
counties. It was Gunnlaugur Petursson who established this colony. 
Setting out with his family in the approved pioneer fashion, in a lumber 
wagon drawn by oxen, he made the distance of five hundred miles from 
Iowa County, Wis., arriving on the banks of the Yellow Medicine River 
on July 4, 1875. The town of Minneota is at present the center of an 
Icelandic community of more than a thousand people. Although the early 
settlers were obliged to live in dugouts and caves, the soil was rich and 
yielded excellent returns in wheat and other grains, and the colony was 
soon beyond the pioneer stage. A recent writer has the following descrip- 
tion of the settlement: “This colony in Southwestern Minnesota is a fair 
sample of the Icelandic settlements. The farmers are very prosperous. 
They live in beautiful homes and show all signs of thrift and industry. 
They are, as a class, intelligent and well educated. They are splendid 
patrons of the schools, and their children have graduated from high schools 
.and colleges.” 

Pembina County, N.Dak., was mentioned above in connection with 
the work of Pall Thorlaksson. After this energetic pastor had served the 
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colony of New Iceland for two year's, from 1877 to 1879, he became the 
leader of a large party, which, like him, was convinced that a better loca- 
tion could be found on the American side of the international boundary- 
line. Pembina County was selected because of its location on the Red 
River, in the extreme northeastern part of the State, for the abundance of 
timber in this district could furnish the settlers with material for houses as 
well as with cord-wood, thus enabling the colonists to gain a livelihood until 
the soil would yield a sufficient crop. The first log cabin of the settlement 
was ready for occupancy on June 23, 1878. While the life of the settlers 
for the first years was one of continuous hard work, they were soon 
established, their hardships, even during the first winter, not being nearly 
as great as those of the New Iceland colony, since they had potatoes at least 


A Wedding-Party. 


and some wheat and milk. Thorstina Jackson quotes from a description 
of Icelandic pioneer life: — 


“There were no handsome pieces of furniture in the pioneer’s home. 
Four walls of logs, something put into the crevices between the logs to keep 
out the draft. ... Two windows, one at the end opposite the door and the 
other on the side. ... The cabin boasted one chair, as a rule, but in general 
it was somewhat shaky; thus those who sat on it had to exercise the greatest 
care to avoid disaster. The painted wooden boxes from Iceland were much 
safer resting-places, and they stood in array against the walls.... They were 
the favorite seats; but even they showed signs of weakness, not so much 
because of the long journey from Iceland, — that they stood pretty well, — 
but rather because of the daily motion to the table and back again to the wall, 
both at meal-time and on the frequent occasions when coffee was served... . 
Sometimes on the wall was a place for the clock, that is to say, in the homes 
that had a clock; a good many did not possess one, and they had to study 
the course of the heavenly bodies as had been the custom of their ancestors 
when they sailed the seas. It was remarked that in many cases those who did 
not have a clock rose earlier; thus it was a gain rather than otherwise not 
to have a timepiece.” 


In spite of these primitive conditions, however, together with all the 
hardships of pioneer life, the Icelanders prospered in practically every settle- 
ment where they established themselves. Frugal, sturdy, energetic, and 
intelligent, they soon became prominent members of the larger community 
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of which their settlement was a part. But the most significant thing is the 
fact that, on the whole, the settlers from Iceland in America have clung 
to the Church of their fathers, the ministers sharing the poverty and the 
hardships of pioneer conditions and gradually rising with their people to 
positions of wide service and influence. While there is a small synod of 
Icelandic Unitarians in Manitoba, the great majority of people of Ice- 
landic extraction have remained faithful. The consideration of this last 
phase, together with that of the present status of Icelandic work, is left for 
the final article of the series. 


The Introduction of Christianity into Denmark. 


By REV. E. FRANDSEN. 
Reprinted from the Theological Forum. 


Far up towards the North, cradled upon the waves, lies that little 
country Denmark with its wealth of sagas, —a delightful, smiling land, 
with rich arable soil and flower-bedecked hills, with beautiful manor-houses 
and great forests, with quaint little market-towns and excellent harbors, 
with large towns spread over its provinces, and with the Athens of the 
North, Copenhagen, the capital city of 800,000 inhabitants, situated on the 
wonderfully beautiful sound; a city with fine royal castles, famous museums 
'(Thorvaldsen) and beautiful churches, — “the city of towering spires” it is 
called, —the royal residence, the seat of government, and the center of 
religious, scientific, and cultural life of the land. — 


Denmark, a little country, but rich and beautiful, a free country, in- 
habited by a free-born and noble people, the only land and race in the 
world which from the earliest times has never been vassal to another power 
or bowed down before a foreign ruler. In the olden days the race that 
lived in Denmark was a warlike people; from it the Cimbrians set forth 
who ravaged Rome; from it the vikings set sail to harass the coasts of 
England and France. They worshiped various gods, among whom Thor, 
the war-god, was greatly esteemed; and the Danes considered it to be the 
greatest happiness to die in battle in order thereby to go forth to the all- 
highest of the gods, Odin, who hospitably regaled the brave warriors. 


And yet, despite their savagery, they held their womenfolk in great 
esteem, and to this day Danish faithfulness is a factor which is still 
esteemed. Also in America the Danish immigrants are considered among 
the most excellent citizens. 

Also upon this land the eye of God rested, and the time came for His 
messenger to journey there in order to place the cross upon Danish soil. 

The man to whom God gave His call was a Benedictine monk by the 
name of Ansgar, a Frank, born 801 A.D. at Corbie, on the river Somme, 
in Northern France, which lately became famous through the World War. 
The son of an officer in Emperor Charlemagne’s army, he lost his mother 
when he was five years old and, while still a boy, entered a monastery in 
the neighborhood. Later, as a young monk, he lived in the monastery 
Corvey on the river Weser, in Germany, founded by the monks from 
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Corbie. He is called the Apostle of the North because he labored not 
only i in Denmark, but also in Sweden. Although he was not the first mis- 
sionaty to go to these lands, — missionary work had already been done 
in the year 822 by Bishop Ebbo, of Rheims, — Ansgar is entitled to the 


honor that it was owing to him ‘that the Gospel obtained a firm footing 
in the North. 


' The original cause of his journey to Denmark was that one of the 
Danish petty kings, Harald, who was at loggerheads with other chieftains, 
sought help from the German Emperor Ludwig, whose land adjoined 
Denmark on the south. The emperor, who was a Christian, promised to 
help King Harald, but only under the condition that Harald and his men 
be baptized and take Christian priests with them to Denmark. 


Nobody at the emperor’s court cared to undertake the journey to the 
land of the warlike pagan Danes, but attention was then focused upon the 
pious Ansgar, and when he was asked whether he would be willing to go, 
despite the fact that his brother monks advised him against it and pointed 
out how comfortable the conditions were in the monastery, he replied that 
he was willing to serve God in anything that involved the duty of obedience. 
He gave the emperor a clear and happy affirmative to the query whether he 
dared to, and would, accompany King Harald. Another Frankish monk, 
Autbert, joined him, and in the year 826 these two set foot upon 
Danish soil. 

Ansgar was a noble figure, not strong in body, but strong in faith and 
love, a serious, pious young man, who lived an inner life with God and who 
again and again in his life believed he had heard God speak or had seen 
God’s likeness in visions; this was a great help to him. 


As soon as he and Autbert arrived in Denmark, they began their 
work, partly at the king’s court, where they were misunderstood and met 
with very little encouragement from the king, partly in places about the 
country where the people assembled, to whom they preached the Gospel. 
They educated children born in bondage, but ransomed by them from the 
Danish warriors, in a little school which they founded in the town of 
Hedeby, now Schleswig, one of the most southerly towns in the Denmark 
of that time. Autbert soon became ill and was compelled to return to 
Germany, but Ansgar faithfully continued his work, and by means of his 
mild and lovable disposition he little by little succeeded in planting the 
Gospel in the hearts of many people. 


It was a great and painstaking work which Ansgar carried through, 
and much was the opposition he met on the part of the pagan chiefs, 
warriors, and priests. But also wars between the various petty kings were 
a serious hindrance to his work; and when King Harald, who should have 
been his greatest support, was obliged to flee from Denmark, Ansgar 
sorrowfully had to go with him. 


But he did not give up. A messenger from Sweden came to the Chris- 
tian German emperor to tell him that there were people up there who 
desired to hear the Gospel. Ansgar at once was ready to go there. His 
mission was so successful that the Swedish King Bjoern as well as many 
gteat Swedish nobles were willing to be baptized. 
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In order to give the northern mission a firmer basis, the emperor 
founded an archbishopric at Hamburg in Northern Germany, near the 
Danish frontier, and Ansgar was constituted its first archbishop there. 
With untiring energy he directed the mission in the North and ransomed 
prisoners and children, whom he caused to be brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of God, and in the ensuing yeats many were won for Christ. 


But in the year 845 Danish warriors broke into Hamburg, burned the 
town and its churches, and harassed the countryside, and Ansgar was 
robbed of everything and had to flee. But he did not lose courage. “He 
did not sin with his lips, but repeated Job’s words: ‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord,’” his 


biographer writes. 


Despite tribulation he persevered in faith and patience and hoped to 
win the crown of martyrdom, which God, however, did not grant him. 


When the bishopric at Bremen became vacant, in 849, Ansgar became 
archbishop. The bishopric in the dangerously situated city of Hamburg 
had been abandoned. With renewed vigor he tried to take the Gospel 
to Denmark. He endeavored to win over the Danish King Erik by means 
of friendliness and gifts, and he succeeded in obtaining permission to build 
the first Danish church — of wood —in Schleswig, the Church of Our 
Lady. Then and there Christianity can be said to have gained a firm foot- 
ing in Denmark. But no more than that; for, although somewhat later 
another church was built in Ribe (860) and likewise small chapels were 
erected here and there throughout the country, for about two hundred 
years the fight between heathendom — which had its roots fastened every- 
where, more especially in the remote districts — and the Gospel was waged. 
It was not until the reign of the Danish King Knud (Canute) the Great 
(1014—35), who also became the powerful King of England, that the 
Christian Church obtained its fixed form and order and that the last 
vestige of paganism disappeared. 


But the honor of having started the mission-work in Denmark belongs 
to Ansgar, who, in 865, died quietly and peacefully in Bremen and was 
buried in the cathedral there. He was no saint in the Roman Catholic 
sense of the term. On the contrary, he once said to some one who praised 
him for his gifts and the work he had accomplished: “If I could prevail 
upon my God for one miracle, I would pray Him graciously to make a good 
man of me.” An “evangelical” Catholic he was and therefore a useful 
servant of God in His vineyard. 


Eleven hundred years ago the clarion notes of the Gospel were first 
heard in Denmark, and since that time the Danish people have been per- 
mitted to hear it. It was distorted there in the course of time, just like in 
other countries; but when God raised up that other Apostle of the North, 
the great Reformer Martin Luther, the Word of the Cross which Ansgar 
had preached was through him carried into Denmark, too. And the Danish 
people again accepted the truth and since that time clung fast to it, so 
much so, in fact, that even in these difficult times 98 per cent. of the 
~ Danish people belong to the Evangelical Lutheran Church and Denmark 
stands as one of the surest rocks of evangelism: 


, 
; 
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waukee, Wis. 33. Mr. George F. Nohlde, Richmond, Va. 
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Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 
March 19, 1929. 


From Prof. G. J. Fritschel, Dubuque: a) Fifth Anniversary of Christ 
English Lutheran Church, Minneapolis. b) Zuruf der Kirche an ihre zer- 
streuten Glaubensgenossen. c) Vorschlag zur Vereinigung lutherischer 
Christen fuer Apostolisches Leben, samt Entwurf eines Katechismus des 
Apostolischen Lebens. d) Constitution and By-Laws, Iowa Synod (also in 
German). e) Gemeindeordnung der ev.-luth. Synode von Iowa. f) First 
Convention Proceedings of General Council. g) Eine treu gemeinte Er- 
innerung, etc. h) Visitationsordnung, Iowa Synode, 1888. i) Synodal- 
berichte, Iowa Synode 16., 17., 19., 20., 21., 23., 25. j) Der Luth. Kalender 
1878, 1879 (Allentown). 

From Pastor W.G.Schwehn, of Hannibal: k) Photos and book of 
autographs. 

From Pastor A.Fahling, Detroit: 1) Photo— Pastoren der Noerd- 
lichen Distriktssynode von Missouri. Gewidmet zum Wiederaufbau der 
abgebrannten Dreieinigkeitskirche zu Sheboygan, Wis. 


April 16, 1929. 


From Mr. E. Steegen: m) Advertising sheet of Wanamaker & Brown, 
Philadelphia, dated 1894. 

From Rev. K.Kretzmann: n) Typewritten copy of Journal of Peter 
Nicolaus Soomer, translated by A. J. F. Van Lear, archivist of the State of 


New York. 
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From Prof. Fritschel, of Wartburg Seminary: 0) Typewritten copy of 
Tagebuch des Pastors Johannes Deindoerfer ueber seine Reise von Ham- 
burg nach New York, 1861. p) Several copies of letters, Loehe an 
Zwerner. Also typewritten copies of the following: q) Vereinbarung, 
signed by Loehe, Mueller, Weege, Grossmann, Bauer, etc.; r) two Protokoll 
of Frankenhilf, Mich., congregation, 1853; s) two letters from Loehe to 
Deindoerfer, 1852. 

From Mr.M.L.Kretzmann: t) Diploma Meridianae Indiae Bacca- 
lauriorum Foederis. 


May 21, 1929. 


A bundle of Missouri Synod pamphlets donated by the Rev. Wm. 
Hagen, which consists of the following items: — 

1. Wie stehen wir zu Herrn Pfarrer Loehe? K. Rodden 

2. Annual Report of National Lutheran Council. 1921. 

3. Synodalberichte der Michigansynode, resp. des Michigan-Distrikts 
der Wisconsinsynode: 1888, 1896, 1902, 1910, 1918, 1920, 1909. 

4. Fritschel, Zur Einigung der Amerik.-Luth. Kirchen. 

5. The School Situation by Districts. 

6. Fuenfzigjaehriges Jubilaeum der Ev.-Luth. Freikirche v.S. u. a. St. 
und 48. Jahresyersammlung der Synode. 

7. Verhandlungen der 25. Jahresversammlung der Ev.-Luth. Synode 
von Sachsen: Ueber Pietismus. ’ 

8. Zur Orientierung ueber den Streit zwischen der Hermannsburger 
und saechsischen Synode. Als Manuskript gedruckt. 

9. An die Pastoren und Gemeinden der Saechsischen Freikirche. Als 
Manuskript gedruckt. 

10. Gedanken ueber Kirchen- und Synodalgemeinschaft. F.Hane- 
winckel. Und: Rechtfertigung und Bekehrung in ihrem Unterschiede und 
ihrem Zusammenhang. W.Huebener. 

11. Das Wesen des Glaubens in der Rechtfertigung. 

12. Pastor Speckhards Vortrag ueber das Wesen des Rechtfertigenden 
Glaubens. Mit Fussnoten. Alb. Brauer. 

13. Lehrverhandlungen ueber das Wesen des rechtfertigenden Glau- 
bens mit den Pastoren L. Brauer, H. Koester, C.O.Danitscheck nebst 
Fussnoten und kurzem Anhang. Pastor Speckhard. 

14. Wer hat in unserer Synode Zertrennung und Aergernis ange- 
richtet? C.O, Danitscheck. 

15. Ein ernstes Wort zur Lehre vom Wesen usw. L. Brauer. 

16. Zu vorlaeufiger Abwehr gegen Pastor Wilkomms Schrift vom 
rechtfertigenden Glauben. W.Huebener. 

17. Ist der rechtfertigende Glaube ein gutes Werk? Im. Kuchan 
Uebersetzt von W. Huebener. 
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